individuals was discovered along an isolated portion of the coast of Monterey 
County, California. The existence of this herd has given rise to the hope that 
through strict protection this valuable and interesting fur-bearer may increase 
in numbers so as to hold its place once more as a thriving and successful type 
of marine mammal. 
The sea otter is so completely adapted to aquatic life that it rarely comes 
ashore, spending most of its time Hoating on its back among the kelp- beds, 
or diving for abalones, sea-urchins or other bottom-living organisms which 
constitute its principal food. The abalone appears to constitute the piece-de- 
resistance in the diet of the Southern Sea Otter, while the northern race, 
dwelling among the Aleutian Islands, is stated to feed chiefly on green sea- 
urchins. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Notice 1s hereby given to all Corporate MemBers that the Council at its 
meeting on December 18, 1942, approved the applications of Dr. C. B. Cald- 
well and Mr. James K. Lochead for MEMBERSHIP in the California Academy 
of Sciences. If no objection to the election of these applicants be received at | 
the office of the Academy within two weeks after December 31, they will be 
considered elected. 
<> 
STUDENT MEMBERS MEET ON JANUARY 8 


ON FripAy EVENING, January 8, student members of the Academy will meet 
in the Simson African Hall in Golden Gate Park, at 8:00 o'clock. An illus- 
trated lecture will be given by Mr. Frank Tose, Chief of the Department of 
Exhibits of the California Academy of Sciences, on the subject, “Afield in 
Africa.” 

At this meeting officers of the Student Section will be elected to serve for 
the coming year. 

Members are encouraged to bring guests. 


| DR. H. H. BEHR 
1818-1904 


First Curator of the Academy's Department of Entomology 


(See page 2) 
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January Announcement 


THE REGULAR JANUARY MEETING of the California Academy of Sciences will 
be held in Room 214, Simson African Hall on WepNESDAY AFTERNOON, Jan- 
uary 6, 1943, at 3:30 o'clock. 

The speaker will be Dr. Edwin C. Van Dyke, Honorary Curator of the 


Academy's Department of Entomology, who will take as his subject: 


ENTOMOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 


Dr. Van Dyke will discuss the major entomological collections of the world, 
the men who made them, and the significance and usefulness of these large 
collections. He will devote particular attention to the collections of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, and the history of its Department of Entomol- 
ogy, with which he has been associated for nearly forty years. 

The Department was organized in 1862, only nine years after the founding 
of the Academy, by Dr. H. H. Behr, who served as Curator until 1867, and 
again from i881 till his death in 1904. Of him it is stated in Essig’s History of 
Entomology: ‘Physician, scientist, author, poet, humorist, savant, lepidopter- 
ist, are the words used to sum up the achievements of his long life. He was 
educated at the Universities of Halle, Wurzberg, and Berlin, taking his degree 
in medicine at the latter on March 23, 1843. .. 

“His early scientific activities in California began when he became a mem- 
ber of the California Academy of Sciences, Febrivar y 4, 1854, and were largely 
botanical in nature, For a number of years he was Professor of Botany at Ste 
California College of Pharmacy in San Francisco, duri ing which time he wrote 
the Flora of San Francisco. He was by far the best educated and most thor- 
oughly trained scientist in the Academy and served as curator of Botany in 
1855, vice-president from 1864 until his death, and during the last twelve 
years of his life as curator of Lepidoptera, for which he recaved a sufficient 
amount to provide for all his wants. 

Dr. Van Dyke became Curator of the Department of Entomology in 1904, 
and served actively i in that capacity until 1915, when he became a member of 
the faculty of the University of California. During the years of his teaching 
he kept in constant touch with the entomological work of the Academy, and 
on his retirement from the University as Braressoe Emeritus in 1939, he 
returned to active work at the Academy where he now holds the post of Hon- 
orary Curator of the Department of Entomology. He has thus had an oppor- 


tunity to witness and assist in the building up of the Academy’s collection of 


insects from the few hundred specimens that were saved from the fire in 1906 
to its present size of over one million specimens, of which some five thousand 
are types of new species. 

The public is cordially invited to hear Dr. Van Dyke. 
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SEA OTTER ON EXHIBIT 


THE ACADEMY’S MUSEUM now has on exhibit a specimen of the Southern 
Sea Otter, recently received on loan from the Division of Fish and Game of 
the State of California. This unusual specimen, mounted at the Academy by 
Mr. Cecil Tose, will be found on display in the passage-way connecting the 
Hall of North American Mammals with the Hall of North American Birds. 

The Sea Otter, most valuable fur-bearing animal known to man, has been 
for many years on the verge of extinction. This is particularly true of the 
southern race, which once eeecrrédi in great numbers along the coast of cen- 
tral California. 

Russian explorers, after reaching the Pacific Ocean along the shores of 
Kamchatka in the early years of the eighteenth century, lost little time in 
realizing and profiting ‘from the rich natural resources afforded by the fur- 
bearers ef the North Pacific, particularly the fur seals and the sea otters. 
Working eastward from the Asiatic islands to the Aleutians, then to the 
mainland of Alaska and down the Pacific coast of North America, they 
systematically killed off these animals to secure their fur until by 1805 ther "y 
had arrived on the coast of California. In 1812 they established a base at Fort 
Ross, Marin County, and continued hunting in competition with the Ameti- 
cans, who equalled the Russians in their Parhilese pursuit of these animals. 
When the otters had been decimated until further exploitation was unprofit- 
able, the Russians withdrew and sold Fort Ross to Captain John A, Sutter 
in 1841. 

Between 1785 and 1803 approximately 75,000 sea otters were taken, of 
which number more than 13,000 came from the California coast. The Ameri- 
cans continued actively to hunt these animals until the early part of the twen- 
tieth century. Between 1871 and 1903 at least 54,000 sea otter skins were im- 
ported from Alaska by the Alaska Commercial Company of San Francisco. 
The growing scarcity ‘of these furs during this period made them extremely 
valuable, and in 1880 a single pelt in London brought as much as $475. 

The English, Japanese, French, Spanish and Portuguese also engaged in 
sea otter hunting, but on a smaller scale. It was not until tgn that the sea otter, 
along with the fur seal, received adequate protection through an interna- 
penal treaty formulated and signed by representatives of the Wiite ‘d States, 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan. 

During the past few years a small herd remaining among the Aleutian 
Islands has been very carefully guarded until it has increased to several thou- 


sand. The Southern Sea Otter, however , which occurred along the coasts of 


